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Small Loyalty vs. Larger 


Some people become so exclusive in their membership in the local 
congregation that they lose sight of their wider responsibility to the 
denomination, the National Council of Churches, the World Council 
of Churches, and the ecumenical movement. Good men and true 
become obstructionists within the movement toward church unity 
because they have a partial loyalty that they have made an all-em- 
bracing loyalty to ways of worship, theories of the ministry, or specific 
doctrines. § The Christian’s loyalty to tradition is good, but the 
church in the name of tradition has opposed many advances of science. 
. . . Under the mask of loyalty we find such barriers to Christian 
living as stubbornness, pig-headedness, and exclusiveness. Because such 
people know they are right and good, they can afford to be intolerant 
of all other views. ... § We see the evil that goodness does when smaller 
loyalties fail to serve larger ones. Good people become anxious about 
their little loyalties, because no object of loyalty less than God himself 
is sufficient to cast out our fears and bring us into the right relation- 
ship with him.—RaNDOLPH CruMP MILLER in Be Not Anxious, just 


published by The Seabury Press, Greenwich, Conn. 











Letters to the Editors 





U. S. Church Provision Is Questioned 





Only Men Vote 


To THe OvuTLooK: 

Galatians 3:28 reads: “There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor 
free, there is neither male or female: 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

After reading this Bible verse I do not 
see the reason why women cannot be 
elected elders and deacons in the Presby- 
terian Church. Why is it also that only 
men are allowed to vote on this question? 
It seems to me that the congregation at 
large—that is all members in good stand- 
ing—should be allowed to make the de- 
cision. 

We have a strange way of electing 
church officers anyway. For instance, I 
well remember one occasion when all the 
friends of a prominent woman thought it 
would be a fine idea to get her husband 
elected to the office of deacon. It would 
lend a lot of prestige to the church. Well, 
he was duly elected but never attended 
a single meeting of deacons during the 
entire three years of his office. It caused 
a lot of talk among the deacons at least, 
but the congregation at large were none 
the wiser. 

Why can’t we try doing it God’s way for 
a change and elect both men and women 
to the office of elder and deacon for no 
reason on earth except that they are 
qualified to fill that high office. I feel that 
all intelligent church members know by 
now just what the qualifications of the 
elders and deacons should be. 

Lity M. (Mrs. W. A.) SHERARD. 

Anderson, S. C. 


Montreat 
To Ture OuTLOOK: 


Allow me to offer you my sincere 
congratulations and thanks for the cov- 
erage of the Montreat trustees meetings 
August, 1956, and January, 1957. We also 
need to know the activities of the Feb- 
ruary 21 and March 13-14 meetings in 
Charlotte, N. C. It is cooperation like 
this that will help the church. 


If other editors will express them- 
selves so fearlessly and truthfully as 
you have, surely the powers that be will 
use the facts. Montreat must have a new 
charter (written 1897). We do not need 
a repeat of what we have had since 
ae 

NAME. 


Summer Opportunity 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


The dates of the Princeton Institute of 
Theology this year are July 8-18. The 
opening address Monday evening will be 
delivered by James W. Clarke. David 
Noel Freedman of Western Seminary and 
Bernard Boyd of the University of North 
Carolina are to conduct the morning Bible 
Hours. Bishop Lesslie Newbigin of South 
India and Graham W. Hardy of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, are the convocation 
speakers. 

Elective courses will be given by W. A. 
Visser ’t Hooft, executive secretary of the 
World Council of Churches; Alan Richard- 
son, Canon of Durham Cathedral in Eng- 
land; Carl Michalson of Drew Seminary; 
Shaun Herron, Editor of the British 
Weekly; Emile Cailliet, Hugh T. Kerr, 
Jr., and Donald Macleod of Princeton 
Seminary. 

A clinic on sermon delivery will be con- 
ducted by W. J. Beeners during both 
elective hours each week. 

Featured in the series of evening ad- 
dresses are such noted speakers as An- 
drew Thakur Das of Pakistan, Colin Wil- 
liams and Alan Walker from Australia. 

The internationally known Bishop’s 
Company will be a highlight of the In- 
stitute. In addition to their evening per- 
formances of “Cry, The Beloved Country,” 
and “Sleep of Prisoners,” members of 
the company plan to conduct afternoon 
seminars on the production of religious 
drama in the church. 

Those who desire further information 
should adress the undersigned. 

DoNovAN NorQulisrt. 
Princeton Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 









easy-to-read language of our time. 





For Lenten Reading... For Easter Giving... 


THE REVISED 


The vivid and accurate account of the life of 
Jesus is timely reading during the Lenten season. 
Written in the language of today, the RSVB presents this 
and all the great stories and teachings of the Old and New Testaments in the 


Millions have turned to this Bible version for guidance, comfort, and 
inspiration and have found the RSVB an ideal gift for Easter, confirmations, 
graduations and weddings. No gift can bring more lasting joy than the RSV 
Bible published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


Use this coupon to order from 
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Regularly, With Profit 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I read THE OvuTLOOK regularly and have 
much profit from its informative and 
deeply spiritual viewpoint. 

WASHINGTON, Conn. 





Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Including U. S., USA, A. R. and 
United Presbyterians 





NEED PULPIT SUPPLY 

Panama City, Fla., St. Andrews ch, 235 
mbs, St. Andrews Bay, near Gulf beaches; 
2 svs each of four July Sundays. Gordon 
E. Jowers, 1335 Beck Ave. 

Kingsport, Tenn., Waverly Rd. ch, 350 
mbs, young adult ch, heart of TVA lake 
country, good fishing; manse; June 9, 16, 
July 28, Aug. 4. W. M. Schotanus, Box 
3056. 


EXCHANGE OR WILL SUPPLY 

Huntington, Ind., 614 mbs, county seat 
ch, 2 morning svs: 8:30, 10:45, near Indiana 
Lake region; Manse excg; 4 Aug. Sundays 
anywhere in South or Southwest. D. R. 
Hutchinson, 50 E. Tipton St. 

Buena Vista, Va., 400 mbs, 1 svs, in Blue 
Ridge mtns, Skyline Drive, Shenandoah 
Valley, honorarium, manse excg; June 29- 
July 15, or Aug. Prefer upper or middle 
New England. Jesse R. Hutcheson, 807 
E. 24th St. 

San Antonio, Texas, Covenant ch, 100 
mbs, new congregation, manse excg, 2 June 
Sundays. Prefer Calif. or Fla. John B. 
Elder, 1327 El Monte St. 

Waynesboro, Va., Westminster ch, 265 
mbs, new bldg, new ch, Near Blue Ridge 
Parkway, Skyline Dr., Natural Bridge, 
Washington, Massanetta Springs; manse 
excg; 3 children 12-18; have had many 
successful exchanges; prefer Fla.; 4 Aug. 
Sundays. John A. Womeldorf, 1800 Mt. 
Vernon St. 

Charlotte, N. C., West Ave. ch, 500 mbs; 
2 Sun. svs; honorarium; large, comfortable 
4-bedroom manse (excg); 6 previous ex- 
changes. Any locality; August. Jas. E. 
Ratchford, 201 Irwin Ave. 

York, S. C., Exec. Sec. of presbytery; sup- 
ply preaching in presbytery, 3-4 July, Aug. 
Sundays. Manse excge. New England, N. Y. 
State, Great Lakes area. Fred A. Hopkins, 
Box 238. 

Forrest City, Ark., Graham Meml. ch, 343 
mbs, near Memphis, cotton country, good 
fishing. Manse excg. Henry E. Acklen, 
708 Forrest St. 


MANSE EXCHANGE 

Washington, D. C. Presbyterian minister, 
wife and 2 children desire manse excg. in 
July. Manse is located in one of Washing- 
ton’s finest residential areas. Wilbur Sid- 
dons, 7706 Alaska Ave., N. W., Washington 
12. 


WISH TO SUPPLY 

El Paso Presbytery in or near Big Spring, 
Texas, Aug. 11, 18, 25. L. Allen Holley, 
Box 5, York, Ala. 

Central Tex., or near Dallas or Ft. 
Worth, 4 June Sundays. Would like manse. 
Cc. W. Bridges, 1444 Sattes Circle, Nitro, 
W. Va. 


U.P. Vote 698-470 


United Presbyterians continue their 
favorable majority for union with USA 
Presbyterians. Latest tabulation from 
40 presbyteries shows 698-470 for the 
step. 


USA Moderator 


Rex S. Clements, Bryn Mawr, Pa., pas- 
tor, has been endorsed for the Moderator- 
ship of the Omaha General Assembly, 
Presbyterian, USA. Earlier endorse- 
ments include, Paul C. Warren, Balti- 
more, Md.; Wm. H. Hudnut, Rochester, 
N. Y¥.; and Harold R. Martin, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., all pastors. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 


Publishers Inc., 


Telephone 86-1871; night 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, 


1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December, 
$5.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Canadian Church Group 
Calls Big Cars ‘Wasteful’ 


Toronto, Ont. (RNS)—The United 
Church of Canada’s board of evangelism 
and social service passed a resolution 
at its annual meeting here “suggesting 
respectfully” to the automobile industry 
that big cars are wasteful. 

The fact that some of the ministers 
present admitted a personal prefernce for 
big, roomy cars, didn’t hold up passage 
of the resolution. 

The board said the production of big- 
ger, more powerful and thereby costlier 
metor vehicles is a factor in inflation and 
therefore not in the public interest. 

James R. Mutchmor, secretary of the 
board, said he had heard complaints from 
all sides that people couldn’t get the 
new cars into their garages. 

And one reason for parking troubles 
is the big tail fins on the new cars, he 
said, adding: ‘‘Now if they increased 
the size of the trunk that would be some- 
thing. But these large tail fins—what 
do they do?” 

Declaring ‘there are changes going on 
in cars that are wasteful,’’ Dr. Mutchmor 
said that “in Europe they refer to the 
front grills of our cars as ‘the dollar 
grin.’ ” 

J. Gardiner of Edmonton protested, 
however, that some people “will ask why 
everybody down at 299 Queen Street 
West (headquarters of the United 
Church) isn’t driving a Volkswagen.” 

“Why, the second topic of conversation 
among ministers is usually, ‘Are you 
buying a new car this year?’ and we 
never, never talk of Volkswagens and 
Austins,” he said. 

Another complaint was voiced by W. 
G. Berry, director of the Church’s Na- 
tional Evangelistic Mission, who said: 
“TI couldn’t get my family of four teen- 
agers all in one small car.” 


Duke Says “No” 


DurHAM, N. C. (RNS)—Trustees of 
Duke University turned down a petition 
from students of its Divinity School 
asking that Negroes be admitted to the 
seminary. 

Following a meeting of the trustees 
President A. Hollis Edens said that “the 
Divinity School petition was discussed, 
as have been other petitions in the past. 
The policy of the university is un- 
changed.” 





BETTIE CURRIE 
To direct youth program 


Bettie Currie Heads 
U. S. Youth Program 


Bettie Currie, formerly associate di- 
rector of youth work for the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., has been named director, 
succeeding John B. Spragens, now with 
the First church, Dallas, Texas. 

A native of Austin, Texas, Miss Currie 
has been with the youth division since 
1949, with primary responsibility for 
the Senior Hi program and program ma- 
terials. In 1952 she represented the 
United Christian Youth Movement at 
the third world conference of Christian 
youth in India. 


Memphis Urged for 
Cumberland Seminary 


Recommendations will be made at the 
General Assembly of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church at its June meeting 
in Evansville, Ind., that its seminary 
now located in Bethel, Tenn., be located 
in Memphis. 

A committee studying the situation re- 
cently made this recommendation, which 
will be contingent on a site being pro- 
vided and the raising of $500,000 for 
buildings. 

At a meeting with civic leaders in 
Memphis Robert S. Hough, president of 
the Ministers Association and the pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, pointed 
out that there is no other seminary within 
hundreds of miles of Memphis. It was 
also indicated that Memphis is the largest 
city in the country without a theological 
seminary. 

The church’s headquarters are already 
located in Memphis. 


USA General Council 
Supports Public Schools 


NEw York (RNS)—The General 
Council of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, called for “strong support” of the 
public schools by the churches and the 
encouragement of “communication” be- 
tween the two. The action was taken at 
a meeting here. 

Church members were urged by the 
council to “participate in public school 
boards and in development of the public 
school system” and to set in motion “ap- 
proaches which will lead young people 
to think of the teaching profession as a 
Christian vocation.” 

The council also proposed that steps 
be taken to “train the ministry for sym- 
pathetic understanding of the public 
schools.” It further urged that the 
“ministry of the Christian Church” be 
extended to college campuses, especially 
teachers’ colleges. 

The council’s long-range planning 
committee reported that a study of the 
relation of the church to the public 
schools will be presented by the Board of 
Christian Education to the denomina- 
tion’s 169th General Assembly at Omaha, 
Nebr., May 16-22. 

Paul Calvin Payne of Philadelphia, 
general secretary of the education board, 
warned that “the church is as strong as 
its teaching program and no stronger.” 

He said the Westminster Press, pub- 
lishing unit of the denomination, is now 
the third largest religious publishing 
house in the world. 


Alston Named to Head 
Centennial Committee 


Plans for the observance of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the founding of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S., will be 
submitted to the Birmingham General 
Assembly. The committee, which was 
authorized by the 1956 Assembly, has 
named President Wallace M. Alston of 
Agnes Scott College as its chairman. The 
theme for the 1961 Centennial year has 
been designated as: 

“Our Presbyterian heritage and mis- 
sion.” 

The program should be designed pri- 
marily to point the church forward, the 
committee insists, though it is not un- 
mindful of a look at the past. It says: 

“While our appreciation for the abiding 
values in our heritage should be deepened, 


we should be chiefly concerned to clarify 
our vision of our future role and receive 








fresh stimulus in the service of our Lord. 
Furthermore, the committee hopes to fash- 
ion a program which will enlarge our 
horizons and vivify our sense of fellow- 
ship with all other Presbyterian and Re- 
formed churches throughout the world, 
both those which are older and those 


which have come into being as a result 
of the missionary enterprise. Our com- 
mon traditions in doctrine, polity, wor- 
ship and practice will be presented in such 
a way as to strengthen our sense of unity 
with the Calvinistic Family, and through 
it with the Ecumenical Church.” 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone- panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and when submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: John H. 
Marion, director of the Virginia Council on 
Human Relations; Charles D. Holland, re- 
tired, and Massey M. Heltzel, Ginter Park 
church, Richmond, Va. 


DARK AND COMELY 


Please interpret Song of Solomon 
1:5: “I am very dark and comely, 
O daughters of Jerusalem, like the 
tents of Kedar, like the curtains of 
Solomon.” 


Marion: If I understand these words, 
they have nothing to do with the race 
of the person who is speaking. In our 
King James Bible the verse in question 
is translated, “I am black, but comely” 
and in the Revised Standard Version it is 
made to read, “I am very dark, but come- 
ly.” Scholars differ widely in their in- 
terpretations of the Song of Solomon. 
Some good ones say that these words 
were probably spoken by a Shulamite 
girl—a young woman with whom the 
king had fallen in love and taken to 
his palace. She had worked out in the 
vineyards and had become deeply sun- 
burned. Other women in the palace, who 
had not worked outdoors and whose com- 
plexions were therefore lighter, looked at 
her in a rather superior way and may 
have turned up their noses at her. But 
the girl, knowing the king likes her, says 
to the other women in effect: ‘““Now don’t 
be so stuck-up, you fair-skinned daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem. I am dark but also 
pretty” —or, as a modern girl might put 
it today, ‘‘I may not be a platinum blond, 
but I’m just as good-looking as you are!” 


LEAD NOT INTO TEMPTATION 
Please explain in the Lord’s Pray- 
er: “Lead us not into temptation.” 


Ho.Lianp: The Lord here is certainly 
not teaching that God is the author of 
temptation to any one of us. As James 
says in the first chapter of his Epistle, 
“Let no man say when he is tempted, I 
am tempted of God; for God cannot be 
tempted with evil, and he himself 
tempteth no man: but each man is tempt- 
ed, when he is drawn away by his own 
lust, and enticed.” But although God 
does not tempt us, or as the petition ex- 
presses it, does not “lead us into temp- 
tation,” he does permit us to undergo 
temptation—no doubt, for our testing 
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and strengthening. In that experience, 
however, we have the promise in I Corin- 
thians 10:13, that “there hath no tempta- 
tion taken you, but such as is common 
to man, but God is faithful, who will not 
suffer ye to be tempted above that ye 
are able; but will with the temptation 
make also a way of escape, that ye may 
be able to bear it.” Perhaps another way 
to express the sense of this petition would 
be to say; ‘Let us not be led into tempta- 
tion.” Or, as our Shorter Catechism 
defines it, we are praying in this peti- 
tion that the Lord will either “keep us 
from being tempted to sin, or support 
and deliver us when we are tempted.” 


SEVEN OTHER SPIRITS 
Please interpret Luke 11:24-26.* 


He.tzeL: Apparently the parable in 
its primary application has to do with 
the religious situation at the time of 
Christ, the rejection of Christ by his own 
people. But certainly we are quite in 
order in applying it also today to the 
individual soul. I think the parable calls 
for complete life-changing repentance. 
It warns against superficial religion. 
Note the words, ‘“‘The house is swept 
and put in order.” It warns against the 
danger of relapse and urges upon us 
the necessity of a positive approach to 
religion. It is not enough to have the 
evil spirits swept out of our house, the 
house of our life. We must put some- 
thing better in. That’s where the means 
of grace, the reading of the Bible, the 
observance of the sacraments, the practice 
of the presence of God through prayer 
all come into the picture, for if we fail 
to put something better in the place of 
the evil spirits, according to the parable, 
the evil spirit will return bringing seven 
other evil spirits with him, and we will 
end up in a worse moral and spiritual 
state than we had been in formerly. 

MoperAtor: Isn’t there something 
about nature abhorring a vacuum? If 
you don’t fill your life with something 
good you are going to have it filled with 
something bad. 

HeitzeEL: There can be no vacuum 
in a man’s soul. Something will be there. 

*“When the unclean spirit has gone out 
of a man he passes through waterless 
places seeking rest, and finding none, he 
says ‘I will return to my house from 
which I came,’ and when he comes he finds 
it swept and put in order. Then he goes 
and brings seven other spirits more evil 
than himself and they enter and dwell 


there, and the last state of that man be- 
comes worse than the first.” 


This was interpreted as being de- 
signed to meet criticism which has been 
raised throughout the church about the 
centenary of the division which came 
in American Presbyterianism which 1961 
will mark. Five committees were named 
to carry on the work with relation to the 
celebration: 

Celebrations (including all programs of 
special observance from the local church 
to the General Assembly): B. R. Lacy, 
Jr., Hampden-Sydney, Va., chairman; B. 
F. Hall, Wrightsville Beach, N. C.; Miss 
Louise Davidson, Bethesda, Md.; T. Wat- 
son Street, Austin, Texas. 

1oals (to be recommended to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and other agencies and 
groups that will be encouraged to set 
their own): Frontis W. Johnston, David- 
son, N. C., chairman; C. Darby Fulton, 
Nashville, Tenn.; James I. McCord, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

Special literature (certain books and 
shorter works will be produced): John 
N. Thomas, chairman; E. T. Thompson, 
Marshall C. Dendy, all of Richmond; Ken- 
neth J. Foreman, Louisville, Ky. 

Communications (production of a film 
and possible use of TV, radio, and other 
audio-visual aids): P. D. Miller, Atlanta, 
Ga., chairman; Felix B. Gear, Decatur, 
Ga.; R. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 

Publicity (to keep the church informed 
on plans): William C. Robinson, Decatur, 
Ga., chairman; Mrs. L. M. McCutchen, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

An executive committee is composed of 
Dr. Alston and the committee chairmen. 

The General Council is asked to rec- 
ommend a procedure for the financing 
of the celebration, the expenses of which 
are estimated at $7,500. 


Adventist Gains 

World membership of the Seventh-Day 
Adventist Church reached 1,034,807 in 
1956, according to the denominational 
yearbook. Fastest growing area is South 
Africa. 


Released-Time Plan 

Released-time religious instruction 
classes in Dayton, Ohio, will be con- 
ducted outside public school buildings 
beginning next fall, according to the 
Church Federation of Greater Dayton. 


Evanston Institute 

An Institute for Ecumenical Studies 
is being planned for Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. A conference 
center similar to that of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches in Bossey, Switzerland, is 
contemplated. 


Methodist Seminary 

A Methodist seminary costing $4,000,- 
000 is planned near Delaware, Ohio, 
about 12 miles north of Columbus with 
completion hoped for 1960. It will care 
for 500 students. 


Davidson Books. Edward Dvwelle, 
Jr., of Jacksonville, Fla., has established 
a memorial fund that will total $50,000 
in memory of his mother which will pro- 
vide 500 books annually for the college 
library. 
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U S. G. A—Birmingham 


Lay Leadership Is Surveyed 


The status and future prospects of 
employed lay leadership in the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., will be reported 
to the coming Birmingham Assembly. 

An extensive survey of existing con- 
ditions indicates that, excluding mission- 
aries, there are 705 lay workers employed 
and 374 additional workers are needed. 
At the congregational level there are 276 
Directors of Christian Education, while 
information from churches indicates the 
need of 178 more. Next largest emploved 
group is leaders of music (192) with 21 
more needed. There are 48 DCE-secre- 
taries now employed and 43 others are 
needed. Churches now report the em- 
ployment of 73 kindergarten teachers. 

Church agencies (i.e., not on the con- 
gregational level) now employ 47 lay 
workers and indicate the need of 90 more, 
including 62 educators for foreign mis- 
sions. 

In seeking to solve the problem of 
securing and holding an adequate num- 
ber of trained lay workers for the 
church’s program, the committee recom- 
mends a program of certification which 
will “tend to up-grade the training pro- 
grams in our church by setting an ob- 
jective standard by which institutions can 
judge their work.” It is also suggested 
that this will give an additional status 
to the position of lay workers. Three 
levels of certification are recommended: 

(1) Director of Christian Education, 
requiring a two-year professional Master’s 
degree in Christian Education from an 
accredited graduate school, or a Bache- 
lor’s degree from an accredited college, 
plus six years of successful experience in 
Yhristian Education, or certification as 
an Associate in Christian Education, plus 
three years of Christian Education ex- 
perience. 

(2) Associate in C. E. This would re- 
quire a Bachelor’s degree from an ac- 
credited college, with a major in Bible 
and Christian Education, or a Bachelor’s 
degree plus a year of professional training 
in Christian Education, or a Bachelor’s 
degree plus three years of successful ex- 
perience in Christian Education. 

(3) Assistant in Christian Education. 
This would apply to all people working 
in Christian Education who do not qualify 
under the first two categories. 

An intensified program of recruiting 
is recommended so that young people will 
understand the opportunities offered them 
in church vocations. 


College Courses 


One of the major proposals of the com- 
mittee calls for extensive development of 
a program to train Associates at the col- 
lege level, with the hope that those who 
take this work will also secure profes- 
sional training for a Master’s degree. 

Colleges related to the church would 
be encouraged to provide specified ade- 
quate training in this program. A chal- 
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lenge fund would offer $5,000 by the 
General Assembly and the same amount 
by the controlling courts of each college 
for this program. 

Graduate professional training is 
available at the Assembly’s Training 
School and at Austin Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

For the large number of untrained 
DCEs and other lay people entering 
church vocations annually it is recom- 
mended that a program of in-service 
training be provided as might be de- 
veloped by regional directors. 

In order to dignify the task which the 
lay person assumes it is recommended 
that a commissioning service shall mark 
the beginning of such service in a con- 
gregation. 

The committee, headed by C. Ellis 
Nelson of Austin Seminary, urges that 
at the end of five years a new survey of 
the problem be conducted. 

At the present time four colleges 
(Centre, Flora Macdonald, Montreat and 
Queens) offer a degree program in 
Christian Education. Last year 37 stu- 
dents from these colleges became lay 
workers in churches. For the past sev- 
eral years Austin Seminary has been 
developing a program in professional 
training in collaboration with the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Long the source of most of the help 
provided the U. S. Church has been the 
Assembly’s Training School, which last 
year graduated 54 students. 


Professional Training 


In a study of reactions from 831 
churches it is indicated that 86.5% want 
a DCE to have professional training in 
Christian Education. 

Salaries now being paid DCEs run 
between $2501 and $4000 per year, with 
the average salary of ATS graduates in 
1955 at $3251. 

At the present time 92.4% of the 
DCEs are women and 84.5% of the 
churches seeking a DCE are looking for 
a woman for that position. 


Of the present number of DCEs 62.8% 
have had college training or less, and 
slightly more than half (52.5%) have 
had no formal training in Christian Ed- 
ucation in college or graduate school. 


Larger churches (more than 751 mem- 
bers) are seeking well-trained lay lead- 
ers of music and are willing to pay $3501 
per year, and more, for this service. An 
increasing opportunity in many churches 
is that for an administrative assistant 
to the minister. There are now 44 of 
these, two-thirds of whom are men. In 
churches ranging between 750 and 2,000 
members, 22 men administrative as- 
sistants are needed. 


In church agencies the salary range 
for lay workers is from $3,000 to $4,500 
per year, with the average at $3,800. 

While colleges supplied 37 trained lay 
workers last year and the Training School 
supplied 47, it is estimated that between 
85 and 90 untrained lay workers took 
jobs with churches. 


A.T.S. Study 


An extensive study of the length of 
service of those entering lay work for 
the church is a feature of the ad interim 
committee report. In a study of As- 
sembly’s Training School graduates 
1940-1953, it is shown that at the end 
of three years service about 67 per cent 
of those entering ATS for training had 
left church work. At the end of seven 
years, 91% had left church work. Most 
of these were married—71.5%. 

On the basis of this study it is shown 
that the average term of service of ATS 
graduates who actually entered church 
work (i. e., did not drop out before grad- 
uation) is four years. 

The committee suggests that a similar 
figure would probably be shown in a 
study of the graduates of any school 
which trains women for vocational serv- 
ice. It is also suggested that many of 
those who leave the church as paid em- 
ployees continue to serve as volunteers. 
In fact, many ATS graduates are said 
to be filling the same type positions as 
paid lay workers, but are not on salary. 

Other members of the committee be- 
sides Dr. Nelson include Eleanor Belk, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Marshall W. Brown, 
Clinton, S. C.; P. Leslie Bullock, Red 
Springs, N. C.; P. H. Carmichael, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Jack B. McMichael, Austin, 
Texas, and Marc C. Weersing, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 


S. A. Bill Seeks Control 
Of Church Relationships 


CaPETOWN, So. AFRICA (RNS)—Reli- 
gious leaders have attacked a bill intro- 
duced in parliament to give the govern- 
ment control over church services at- 
tended by both Europeans (whites) and 
Africans. 

Under the measure, permission is re- 
quired from the Minister of Native Af- 
fairs to conduct, in urban areas, any 
church, school, hospital, club, institute 
or place of entertainment which admits 
Africans. An exception is made for 
places that existed in 1938. 

Roman Catholic Archbishop Owen 
McCann of Capetown said “the implica- 
tions of this bill are such that the govern- 
ment claims the right to prohibit any par- 
ticular section of the population from 
attending a particular church.” 

Edgar Wilkinson prominent Capetown 
Methodist minister, said that preventing 
an African from attending any church 
which has been open to him until now 
“would be a most serious violation of 
religious liberty.” 








Broadcasting Policy Comments 


By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


CCLAIM and attack have followed 

the adoption of an Advisory Policy 
Statement on Religious Broadcasting by 
the General Board of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches meeting June 6, 1956. 
It has been acclaimed by many broad- 
casters and many churchmen who have 
welcomed a statement on this important 
subject. It has been attacked, with far 
more noise, by a smaller number of both 
broadcasters and churchmen. Some of 
the latter have revealed such lack of 
understanding that a few explanatory 
comments may prove helpful. 

The problem of free time versus paid 
time, for example, is not as simple as 
some would have us believe. It is not a 
case of choosing between complete broad- 
casting freedom and no freedom. Our 
society is in the process of adjusting 
various freedoms to one another and all 
freedom to actualities. ‘There are only 
3,511 radio stations and 487 television 
stations on the air in the U.S.A. and 
there are only 24 hours in each day. It 
would be both physically and econom- 
ically impossible for all 353,695 or- 
dained ministers in 222 communions to 
broadcast once a year even if the air 
were completely turned over to the cause 
of religion. 

The question becomes “‘How will these 
few favored ones be selected?” If it 
were done entirely on the basis of the 
approval of the National Council of 
Churches, the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations, the Association of Evangelicals, 
the Mormon Church, the Christian 
Science Church, etc., the speaking would 
be done on a widely representative basis 
but even so there would need to be some 
flexibility to make it possible for some 
others to be heard. 


If by Money 

If, on the other hand, the selection 
were made solely on the basis of those 
who came to the broadcasters offering 
the greatest amount of money, it is easy 
to see that other serious problems would 
arise. Would we want to entrust the use 
of the people’s limited number of wave 
lengths to the Ku Klux Klan, let us say, 
or to some fanatical religionist supported 
by an enormously wealthy individual 
with a political or economic ax as well 
as a religious ax to grind? So when 
anyone talks about refusing to permit 
his freedom to broadcast religion to be 
limited, he is talking as unrealistically 


DR. GRISWOLD, director of Presbyterian, 
USA, radio and television, is now on a world- 
tour, continuing through August, attending 
several conferences on religious broadcast- 
ing. 
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as if he were to demand unlimited driv- 
ing rights for his automobile. 

A number of broadcasters have indi- 
cated that the Advisory Statement is a 
good one and will help them in their 
endeavor to carry the best of religious 
programming and to avoid some that is 
deplorable in many ways. A few have 
felt that the paper contained too much of 
restraint and that it implied a wish for 
federal regulation of programming. I 
think the key words of the statement are 
found in sections one and four, namely 
“responsible” and “advises against.”* 

In connection with “responsible,” it 
is pointed out that the churches are re- 
sponsible for good programming which 
should be provided free (there have been 
instances were churches have been charg- 
ing television stations for the use of re- 
ligious films!) and the station should 
have the responsibility of providing the 
time and facilities free for religious pro- 
gramming as a public service. If they 
charge for time, it will tend more and 
more to turn the religious programming 
over to the highest bidders regardless of 
the quality of the contents or the respon- 
sibility of the church or religious group 
behind the broadcasts. 


Sense and Stewardship 

“Advises against” the sale or purchase 
of time for religious broadcasts is not 
in the least restrictive. It is, I think, a 
combination of Christian good sense and 
Christian stewardship. Is it good stew- 
ardship to pay for radio time that a 
station should be giving free for religious 
broadcasting in a period when the in- 
roads of television have made more and 
more periods of radio time available? 
One man is paying a quarter of a million 
dollars a year of money contributed by 
believers to purchase time on fewer than 
a hundred radio stations on Sunday 
mornings. Is that good stewardship? 





*Section One: ‘“‘The Broadcasting and 
Film Commission recognizes it to be the 
responsibility of the churches to provide 
high quality programs (live, recorded or 
on film) free as a public service. It ex- 
pects the networks and stations to recog- 
nize it as their responsibility to make a 
substantial provision of facilites and de- 
sirable broadcast time free as a public 
service for such programs.” 

Section Four: “The Broadcasting and 
Film Commission advises against the sale 
or purchase:of time for religious broad- 
casts. It holds this practice to be in- 
consistent with its own basis of operation 
and, by implication, with the position of 
the broadcasting industry as expressed in 
the Television Code. The Commission, 
therefore, requests its constituent com- 
munions, councils of churches and coun- 
cils of church women to exercise their 
influence in support of this position by 
discouraging the practice.” 


The situation in television is quite 
different from that in radio. Is it good 
sense to pay for television time when 
all the money raised for religious broad- 
casting should be used for high quality 
production? The time given free to 
carry the television program, “This Is the 
Life,’ is worth about two and a quarter 
million dollars a year, and was secured 
for the Lutheran Church, Missouri 
Synod, by the enthusiastic cooperation of 
the National Council of Churches. If 
there were a charge for this time, the 
program would go off the air. By con- 
trast, certain of the sensational religious 
programs can buy up more and more of 
the time and put the more responsible 
programs off the air entirely. Would it 
be broadcasting “in the public interest” 
if the religious telecasting of a station 
were controlled through money by, let 
us say, one per cent of the population? 

Some feeling was expressed that this 
statement did not indicate sufficient grati- 
tude to that fine minority of stations that 
are doing a good job in religious broad- 
casting. But this gratitude has been ex- 
pressed in a resolution approved by the 
General Board of the National Council 
of Churches as recently as March 16, 
1954. This resolution concluded with 
the words “the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches commends 
the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters for its efforts to 
maintain high standards under the Tele- 
vision Code, calls upon all television sta- 
tions to conform to the Code’s provisions, 
and urges members of our constituent 
churches to support the work of the Tele- 
vision Code Review Board in adminis- 
tration of the Code.” 


Struggle Going On 

Behind the scenes in the broadcasting 
industry, there is quite a struggle between 
the broadcasters who are endeavoring to 
help religion and those who are hurting 
religion in every possible way. The first 
group does all it can to broadcast the best 
religious programs at the best possible 
hours, usually at no charge for the time 
and often at some financial cost to the 
station. The second group includes those 
who broadcast religious programs re- 
ceived from the highest financial bidders 
regardless of their value or quality, or 
who try to crowd all religion into Sunday 
morning, or who regard religion as a 
controversial nuisance to be completely 
avoided if possible. 

All can hope that broadcasters and 
churchmen will be considerate of one 
another in discussing their several ob- 
jectives and their distinctive problems so 
that solutions reasonably satisfactory to 
all can be reached. The Christian gos- 
pel is mankind’s greatest treasure and 
broadcasting is the modern miracle for 
communicating this Good News. 
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A DINNER OF PEACOCK 


By ILICO 


NE of the few “tags” that remain 
to me from my school days is con- 
nected with Juvenal’s unpleasant de- 
scription of Roman gluttony. The guests 
at a banquet, one gathers, guzzled down 
the peacock so unceremoniously that fail- 
ing to digest the crudum pavonem they 
were apt to die sudden and unsanctified 
deaths—hinc intestata senectus. 
Ill-digested peacock must be hard on 
the system, but ill-digested theology, I 
suspect is worse. The Christian public 
is disposed to bolt its theology much as 
the Romans bolted their unhappy pea- 
cock, and the parsons, I am told, encour- 
age this bad practice. 


Fine Disregard 

Like other people I have to give little 
addresses from time to time. After my 
last pathetic effort I received a number 
of letters in which, with a fine disregard 
to relevance, the writers thanked me for 
not trying to force doctrine down people’s 
throats and for letting them think for 
themselves. 

These letters were exceedingly grati- 
fying, though, to be frank, my subject 
really precluded me from committing the 
fault I managed to avoid. 

But the correspondence caused me to 
reflect that there must be a large number 
of persons who do in fact say to their 
people in their sermons and addresses, 
“You’ve got to believe this and that.” 


ILICO is Nathaniel Micklem, well known 
British scholar and writer. This article is 
used here by permission of The British 
Weekly. 





This does not seem to me a useful serv- 
ice; if I do not or cannot believe a state- 
ment, it is not helpful to tell me that I 
must believe it. 


Not So Simple 

But the issue is not quite so simple 
as it sounds. I am old enough to remem- 
ber the period when in certain sections 
of Protestantism people supposed them- 
selves at liberty to believe and to dis- 
believe as they liked, and if the tradi- 
tional dogmas of the faith did not con- 
form to their belief or disbelief, so much 
the worse for those antiquated dogmas. 

That was all very reprehensible, and 
I sympathize with the parsons in their 
view that the Christian faith is not vague 
nor variable but definite and unchanging. 
There is much to be said for the view that 
if you call yourself a Christian, you must 
believe what the Christians believe and 
always have believed. 

Quite so. But what is it that the 
Christians have always believed? What 
is it that you must not disbelieve if you 
are a Christian? 

That, it may be, is where some of the 
parsons go off the rails. The shortest and 
simplest answer is in terms of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, and a very good answer too, 
at least until you begin to cross question 
the parson and find out what he thinks 
it means and contrast this with what 
other people think it means and ask what 
here is historic and what symbolic, what 
exactly is stated and what implied. It 
is a very convenient formula, but a great 
many Christians on various points do not 


Mack Says NCC Does Not Seek to Bar Other Groups 


New York (RNS)—A National Coun- 
cil of Churches official denied here that 
the agency was trying to bar from the 
airways the more conservative branches 
of Protestantism. 

S. Franklin Mack told the annual 
meeting of the Council’s Broadcasting 
and Film Commission of which he is 
executive director that “we have no in- 
tention or desire to control all religious 
broadcasting. Neither do we desire to 
get anybody off the air.” 


His statement was in reply to a charge 
made in February in Washington, D. C., 
by the National Religious Broadcasters, 
Inc., an affiliate of the conservative Na- 
tional Association of Evangelicals. The 
NRB said at the time that the council 
was using a “pressure policy” to gain 
control of the airwaves. The group also 
took sharp issue with the council’s stand 
opposing the sale or purchase of time for 
religious broadcasts. 


Dr. Mack said the council did not 
hold that it was “morally wrong or un- 
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ethical” to buy time, it simply “advised 
against it.” 

“While the purchase and sale of time 
for religious broadcasting is not wrong,” 
Dr. Mack declared, “it tends to become 
competitive and divisive. Ability to pay 
should not be allowed by networks or 
stations to outweigh such considerations 
as representativeness, potential audience 
and real value to the community.” 

Last. June, the council’s General 
Board, meeting in Toledo, O., adopted a 
policy statement on religious broadcast- 
ing prepared by its Broadcasting and 
Film Commission. The statement ad- 
vised the member communions of the 
council and their agencies against pur- 
chasing radio and television time for 
religious broadcasts. 

It recognized that “it is vital to re- 
ligious freedom that diverse religious 
positions have a right to be heard.” 

“No one religious body can speak for 
all,” the statement said, “nor can the 
right and obligation to speak be limited 
to the clergy.” 


believe what many other Christians sup- 
pose the Creed to be asserting. 

I am sure that all discussions of the- 
ology, of dogma, of orthodoxy go astray 
when we forget that, first and foremost. 
Christians believe in an unfathomable 
mystery. No Christian denies that, but 
once it is asserted the idea of cramming 
dogmas down people’s throats becomes 
impertinent and unpleasant. The Creed 
may be much more beautiful than a pea- 
cock but it will be equally bad for you 
if your digestion is out of order. 

The Creeds and hymns and theologies 
of the Church point to the unfathomable 
mystery; you are a Christian believer in 
so far as you have glimpsed the mystery 
at which they point. 


The Children 

But this, it will be said, is “very high- 
brow stuff”; we cannot all be theologians 
nor always distinguish between this 
nuance and that; what simple people 
need is something definite and simple; 
they must be told and taught the Chris- 
tian faith. Indeed they must. 

Children must be told and taught the 
Christian faith, and we should not be 
wise to explain to children that this or 
that is probably symbolical and this and 
that is definitely historic! We teach chil- 
dren in language and in forms that they 
can understand. But very many remain 
intellectually children all their days. Till 
they grow up they must be taught as 
children. But some of the children do 
grow up or begin to grow up. 

We are troubled today by a generation 
of middle-aged persons who intellectually 
are going through the discomforts and 
crudities of adolescence, and the worst 
treatment for them is the discipline of 
the nursery. 

I think Rendel Harris once said that 
no one could really believe in Jesus who 
had not first doubted Him. The churches 
tend to make doubt a sin, and heresy is 
apt to be regarded as worse than crime. 

It is, I think, both significant and 
rather frightening that one should be 
thanked for the negative virtue of allow- 
ing people freedom for their thoughts. 

Undigested peacock—and good pea- 
cock, too—will lead to an unsanctified 
old age. But there is nothing like pea- 
cock—so I gather—for a wholly satisfac- 
tory meal. 


USA Women’s Gifts 


Presbyterian, USA, women reached a 
new record in their giving to Christian 
Education last year with a total of $524,- 
934. The largest part of this amount, 
$104,150, went to the 41 Presbyterian, 
USA, church colleges to help with operat- 
ing expenses and to increase faculty sal- 
aries. An additional $81,359 went to 
help finance the lend-lease counseling 
service, whereby directors of Christian 
education are sent to churches for a two 
or three month period. 
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EDITORIAL 


Those Automobiles 

Let’s give a rousing welcome to that 
good word by the Canadian churchmen— 
on present trends in automobile design 
(see page 3). 

It will doubtless be contended that the 
manufacturers are merely complying 
with customer demand, but only the naive 
will overlook the millions of dollars 
being spent to tell potential purchasers 
what those demands ought to be and to 
nurture them. 

Surely it could have been no less than 
spacemen who inspired this year’s hid- 
eous appendages. By the way, will some- 
one kindly explain why it is that in 
architecture and almost every area of 
modern design the demand is for the 
functional while automobile designers 
veer toward the “unfunctional.” Or 
perhaps the function is to make cars 
that are not so queer seem obsolete. 

Anyway, the Canadian inquiry is a 
wholesome one. A good many people 
simply accept the big expense of operat- 
ing an automobile as a fixed cost and 
unless some manufacturers are willing 
to move toward less power and more 
modest equipment, the buyer is limited 
chiefly to imported cars. 

Something else—the terrific rate of 
depreciation. Some consumer services 
will tell you that it is only after a car 
is three or four years old that average 
users can buy it within anything like 
a reasonable rate of depreciation. 

Other groups that might possibly add 
impetus to the Canadian churchmen’s pe- 
tition conceivably could encourage some 





Fender Evolution 


—Robert Osborn in The New Republic. 


Used by permission. 


manufacturer to remember that at least 
some purchasers are concerned less with 
200 horsepower and flash fins than they 
are with economy of operation. 

The New Republic, in a recent edi- 
torial called “Auto-da-fe,” put it like 
this: 

“Not long ago, according to the news- 
papers, a motorist picked up a hitchhiker 
who pointed to another car and spoke 
with great enthusiasm of the beauty of 
the ‘new models.’ The motorist promptly 
delivered his passenger to the police, who 
just as promptly returned him to the 
prison from which he had escaped. It 
turned out that the ‘new model’ had been 
built in 1951. We hope that some chari- 
table policeman, before sending this un- 
fortunate back to his cell, was kind enough 
to give him a glimpse of an authentic 
1957 automobile. What Detroit has done 
this year is enough to reconcile any sen- 
sitive convict to a life behind bars... .” 


USA Foundation 


An important and helpful booklet has 
been produced by and for the Founda- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. entitled Preliminary Directory 
of Presbyterian Causes for Special Gifts 
and Bequests. 

The motto of the Foundation is “To 
serve the church in all its work,” and 
this 51l-page book tells USA Presby- 
terians how they can make their gifts or 
bequests on every level from the congre- 
gation to the agencies of the Assembly. 
There are detailed listings of the insti- 
tutions and agencies of the church to- 
gether with names and addresses of re- 
sponsible officials in each case. 

The book closes with the helpful sec- 
tion on “Ways of Making Gifts and 
Bequests” and a description of the work 
of the Foundation and the service it is 
rendering to the church at large. 

Copies of the book have been sent to 
the churches and doubtless will be given 
to potential givers and others upon re- 
quest to the Foundation, 156 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 10. 


THE Christian Church must be on the 

offensive. To defend is not enough 
though this is often the role the church 
adopts. The church must go out to those 
beyond her ranks and not wait till they 
come in.—IsAac COLE. 


944 an Idea! 





Wilbur LaRoe Says: 














The Church Pays 


While the total cost of Social 
Security is the responsibility of the 
minister, some churches are paving 
half of their pastor’s payments. 
Why shouldn’t the church? The 
church pays half the cost of Social 
Security for the church janitor, sec- 
retary, educational director, and 
others on the staff. 











The Protestant Wager. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, chose as its national 
preacher for the year a deeply conse- 
crated layman, Dr. Howard Lowry, pres- 
ident of the College of Wooster. Speak- 
ing in the National Church in Washing- 
ton, he said that the Reformation was 
religion’s greatest wager, for it gambled 
on man’s ability, without sacerdotalism, 
to make direct contact with God and to 
transform his life and the life of his 
community by following the teachings 
of Jesus Christ. This greatest of all 
wagers in history could be lost if our 
Christian living is inadequate or if ed- 
ucation is not liberal in the highest 
and best sense. 


Spiritual Victory over Commu- 
nism? “I am optimistic . . . I believe 
that . . . we are setting in motion spirit- 
ual forces (against Communism) which 
will ultimately provide us with a spirit- 
ual breakthrough. These (U.S.) pro- 
grams are demonstrating to other peoples 
. . . that we believe in the spiritual truth 
that a nation, as well as an individual, 
if it is to save its life, must lose itself 
in unselfish service to other peoples.” — 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, from interview in 
U.S. News and World Report, issue of 
March 1, 1957. 


The Acid Test. “The test by which 
one may discover whether he is dealing 
with an idol or with a loving God is this: 
Do you feel yourself carrying your re- 
ligion, or is it carrying you? Is it a 
weight or wings ?”—HENry SLOANE Cor- 
FIN in Joy in Believing (Scribners, 
$2.95.) _Note—I know of no better way 
to invest $2.95. 


Oregon. Why did the great State of 
Oregon leave it to a national legislature 
to expose the unspeakable liaison between 
labor union leaders and the underworld 
in the “Rose City,” What on earth is 
the matter with the legislature at Salem? 
And why is there not more evidence of 
righteous indignation and affirmative ac- 
tion by the church people? Sinful com- 
placency has led to a condition where 
the crooks are actually considering the 
possibility of taking over the state gov- 
ernment. 


Are You Dead? “Any time that you 
discover that neither your enemies nor 
your friends are saying unkind things 
about you, you have reason to be alarmed, 
because you may be dead and not know 
it.”—Anonymous. 


Supermen. “The era in which the 
supermen of Europe could govern the 
whole world is coming pretty close to an 
end.”—Hon. Louis St. Laurent to Cana- 
dian Parliament. 
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PITY AND THE PERCEPTIVE EYE 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Thou knowest not that thou art 
wretched.”’—Revelation 3:17. 


T IS EASIER for most people to pity 

the Koreans than the Japanese. Be- 
cause the Koreans are obviously poor, 
and in a situation plainly desperate, while 
the Japanese are by comparison very 
prosperous and “civilized” (i.e., like the 
West), many observers jump to the con- 
clusion that the Koreans still need mis- 
sions while the Japanese can get on very 
well without us. 

Let us pursue that thought further. 
It is easier to pity the ragged than the 
neatly dressed. It is easier to pity the 
poor than the rich. It is easier to pity 
the backward than the aggressive. (It 
may also be easier to feel sympathy with 
our recent allies than with our recent 
enemies, but that is another story.) Nev- 
ertheless the well-dressed, prospering ag- 
gressive man may be quite as much a 
true object of pity as the beggar by the 
roadside. (And he may be far less 
happy.) 

The writer does not intend to suggest 
that we have done enough for Korea; we 
have not done nearly enough. But the 
point of these few paragraphs is that the 
Japanese, the average typical Japanese, 
who is not a Christian,* needs our intel- 
ligent sympathy and help, as Christians. 
But the kind of misery he suffers cannot 
be seen with the physical eye. It can 
be seen only with the perceptive eve of 
an inspired and un-sentimental pity able 
to see the needs of a destitute spirit. 


OR ONE THING, Japan is over- 

populated. This is no news, and it 
may seem to have nothing to do with 
spiritual needs. But over-population is 
not a mere statistical fact. It means 
that there are more people in a country 
than there is food to eat. It means that 
there are not enough jobs to go around. 
It means that there is not room enough 
in the universities for those who want 
an education. Over-population casts a 
shadow especially on the young. There 
are many suicides among Japanese 
youth; and who will be surprised ? 

There is a terriffic tension in the minds 
of young people, a desperate competition 
to get admitted into college, an even more 
desperate competition for jobs. It means 
that most of the students in college face 
the probability that they will never be 
employed. 

Over-population casts its shadow over 
the home. In the last year of record (I 
was told) there were one million abor- 
tions—legalized, reported abortions, in 
Japan; and how many unreported, illegal 





*Less than one out of every 200 Jap- 
anese is a Christian. 
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operations of that sort, nobody knows. 
Has such a situation a Christian answer? 
If it has, then Japanese need Christian 
help. If it is a hopeless situation en- 
tirely, then Japanese need Christian 
friends who know how to live in a hope- 
less situation. . .. Maybe we need to send 
over more missionaries, if we can find 
them, whose own lives have known des- 
peration, instead of always sending the 
middle-class and comfortable ones. 


OR ANOTHER THING, Commu- 

nist propaganda is very active, at- 
tractive and successful in Japan. Now 
the average American, in a position to 
see the refugee millions (in his mind’s 
eye, at least) has no illusions left about 
Communism, if he ever had them. But 
the Japanese sees no refugees. His land 
has no room for them. Counter-propa- 
ganda is clumsy and feeble compared to 
the well-printed allurements of the pam- 
phlets with the Moscow trademark. It 
should always be remembered that the 
man without hope will clutch at the 
flimsiest promises. Even an unbelievable 
promise of something a tiny bit better, is 
more to be desired than the blank black 
certainty of nothing at all. So long as 
the lot of the Japanese is what it is 
under the present system, so long he 
will be an easy victim of swindle-talk by 
salesmen of any other system. 

The Japanese needs Christian friends 
who know something more about Com- 
munism than to use it as a bad word— 
men and women who have studied it, 
know its fallacies and lies, and can write 
and talk and meet Communist propaganda 
on its own ground. The Japanese thinks 
of Communism as a live option. He 
needs friends, Christians, missionaries 
who can show persuasively how dead it 
is. 

Other shadows also hang, invisibly 
yet palpably, over these active energetic 
smart-looking Japanese. ‘There is the 
shadow of Buddhism and the mental 
habits it has developed over the cen- 
turies. It is quite true, a growing and 
very large proportion of the Japanese 
people, especially the educated men, have 
thrown Buddhism down the drain. They 
live in a religious vacuum. But even the 
agnostic is at the end of a long tradition 
of Buddhist thought. 

One legacy of Buddhism is a relativist 
turn of thinking. That is, for the Bud- 
dhist there is no absolute truth, nothing 
is so or not so, everything is only the 
way it looks to you, or the way it looks 
to me; anything is true for the man who 
believes it is true. This leads to a flab- 
biness of thinking that fits a man well 
for accepting dictatorships, authori- 
tarian ethics, “education” that is largely 


memorizing. Add to this—which may 
affect comparatively few people—the 
much wider social effects of Buddhism 
and Confucianism, especially in the fam- 
ily, and you have another reason why 
these smiling efficient people need your 
help quite as much as the depressed out- 
castes of more desolate lands. 

None of the local religions, only Chris- 
tianity, will put up any fight for the right 
of women to be treated fully as persons. 
All the social forces of old Japan con- 
spire to thrust the “new woman” back 
where she came from. Few of the girls, 
for example, who confess Christ during 
their days in a Christian school, are 
thereafter allowed even to attend a Chris- 
tian church. 


LL THIS adds up to a widespread 

hopelessness. A life which prom- 
ises nothing but bare existence, if that, 
is to be ended by a death beyond which 
there is again nothing. Of the existence 
of some sort of God, the average Japanese 
may have some dim idea. Of the love of 
God he has no idea at all. That God has 
a plan for any man’s life, that there is 
such a thing as eternal life, now and 
forever, that there is such a thing as 
peace which the world cannot give, this 
is not known to most of those the tourist 
meets on the Japanese street. That a 
haggard refugee sits on the edge of his 
bunk week after week, homeless and 
hopeless, is piteous enough, and we send 
help as we can. But when business men 
or college girls brisk or beautiful as they 
may be, find themselves year after year 
homeless in a hostile universe, hopeless 
in a Godless world—are Christians to 
have no pity for these? 


Theological Education 
Studied in USA Church 


A study is now in progress in connec- 
tion with theological education in the 
Presbyterian Church, USA. Hermann 
N. Morse, executive secretary of the 
Board of National Missions, is chairman 
of a committee that will report next Oc- 
tober to the Council on Theological Edu- 
cation. 

A survey of all seminaries is being 
conducted by a research expert. All fac- 
ulties of the seminaries will meet jointly 
in June of this year to consider some of 
their common problems. 

The $15,000-study now being made is 
designed: (1) To formulate a state- 
ment of basic policy for the church in 
theological education; (2) To formulate 
the principles and methods by which this 
policy may be properly implemented; 
and (3) To formulate the implications of 
the foregoing for support and equipment 
of the seminaries. 

It is anticipated that one practical re- 
sult of the study will be a challenge to 
the church to invest more money in the 
theological program. 








THE MODERATORS REMEMBER 


One Shoe Missing 
By WILLIAM HIRAM FOULKES 


Since the recent death of Dr. Clarence 
E. Macartney, only two Moderators be- 
fore my year of service survive—Dr. 
Charles F. Wishart, of Wooster, Ohio, 
and Dr. Charles R. Erdman, of Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

The fact that, preceding my Modera- 
torial year, I led the National Preaching 
Mission, the National Service Commis- 
sion, the campaign for several mllions 
of dollars for what is now the Board of 
Pensions, caused me to travel extensively 
throughout the nation and in Europe and 
Asia. It rendered my travel as Moder- 
ator rather uneventful and not at all 
startling. 

Old First Church, Newark, N. J., of 
which I was the pastor, cooperated very 
cordially and generously in permitting 
me to be absent from my parish a great 
deal, although I was only out of my pul- 
pit three Sundays during the entire 
moderatorial year. I traveled extensively 
by plane, and on one trip from Okla- 
homa City to Newark, I had an unusual 
experience. When I alighted from the 
plane one shoe was missing (and never 
was recovered). I was obliged to leave 


DR. FOULKES was Moderator of the 1937 
Assembly, Columbus, Ohio. He now makes 
his home in Stony Brook, N. Y., and Winter 
Haven, Fla. 








the plane in my slippers! 

The Moderatorial office is an honored 
and honorable one, and I tried to fill it 
with due dignity and efficiency. 

The sermon I preached in 1918 as 
retiring Moderator was one hour in 
length! The only hearty approbation I 
received—I do not say deserved—was 
that of the Moderator of the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland. I 
was told that upon his return to Scot- 
land he informed his colleagues there 
that the sermon was the highlight of the 
Assembly, in part because of its length 
and because he liked long sermons! 

Moderators come and go and soon they 
will be only names for a few to remember. 
It is a worthy heritage and I am honored 
and proud to have been a part of it. 


Barry Proposes Test 
In Welfare Effort 


CHICAGO (RNS)—Protestant welfare 
efforts must be directed where needs pile 
up most, and with no regard for sec- 
tarianism, the executive secretary of the 
New York Mission Society urged here. 

David W. Barry told the annual meet- 
ing of the National Presbyterian Health 
and Welfare Association, of which he is 
secretary: 

“As a matter of fact, in most communi- 
ties where welfare needs are piled up, it 
matters much less what happens to the 


Presbyterian church than what happens 
to the Negro Baptist churches, or the Pen- 
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tecostal churches, or to the independent 
storefront churches. 

“If you want a serious test of both our 
Christian unselfishness and our ecumeni- 
cal spirit, I would challenge you to find 
a way to use Presbyterian money to help 
a Negro church to finance a program to 
combat juvenile delinquency.” 

He said he did not mean to imply that 
delinquency was peculiarly a racial prob- 
lem, and asserted that Protestant young- 
sters of all groups are getting into the 
courts in increasing numbers. 

“We do not have a vital, contemporary 
Protestant youth program for the people 
who need it most, nor a Christian family 
life for the families who need it most,” 
Dr. Barry said. ° 


N. Y. Labor Temple 
Has ‘Peace Pillar’ 


New York (RNS)—A model of a 
“Pillar of Peace,” to be erected where 
the River Jordan meets the Sea of Gali- 
lee, was unveiled in the Presbyterian 
Labor Temple here by the Interfaith 
Committee for Peace in the Holy Land. 

The pillar is intended to symbolize 
brotherhood among Christians, Jews and 
Moslems. 

The five-foot plywood model was dedi- 
cated in the “Church of the Crossroads” 
at the Temple, a cultural and religious 
landmark on New York’s East Side, op- 
erated by the board of national missions, 
Presbyterian Church, USA. 

Richard E. Evans is minister of the 
Temple, where ten congregations of dif- 
ferent faiths worship. The center min- 
isters each month to thousands of per- 
sons of all races, colors and creeds. 

Dr. Evans said that a symbol of broth- 
erhood, such as the projected Pillar of 
Peace, would in itself be a deterrent to 
war in the Holy Land. 

Although Christians, Jews and Mos- 
lems desire peace, he said, confusion and 
bitterness of politics had left little hope. 

The idea for the Pillar of Peace grew 
out of a 20-day pilgrimage of the Mid- 
dle East made last year by a Mission 
of Friendship, comprising church lead- 
ers. The tour was sponsored by the 
World Parliament of Religions, of which 
Dr. Evans is chairman. 

During the tour the churchmen visited 
Greek Orthodox, Baha’i, Buddhist, Hin- 
du, Jewish, Christian and Moslem lead- 
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General Assembly 
Commissioners. (U.S.) 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 

Central Mississippi—(M)* John W. 
Young, Morgan City; Charles R. McCain, 
Canton; Hayes Clark, Lexington; T. R. 
Nunan, Greenville; (E)* W. Calvin Wells, 
3d, T. Jasper Lowe, W. C. Wells, Jr., Jack- 
son; Hugh Potts, Kosciusko. 

East Mississippi—(M) Spencer C. Mur- 
ray, Amory; S. L. McCulloch, Ripley; (E) 
Richard Milam, Corinth; M. L. Higgs, Al- 
goma., 

Meridian—(M) G. L. Tucker, Sr., Laurel; 
William J. Stanway, Hattiesburg; (E) C. 
E. Davis, Meridian; O. F. Kimmons, 
Waynesboro. 

Mississippi—(M) Virgil L. Bryant, Jr., 
Columbia; (E) J. B. Robinson, Centreville. 

North Mississippi—(M) R. P. Richard- 
son, Memphis, Tenn.; J. P. F. Stevenson, 
(E) C. S. McGivaren, Clarksdale; E. E. 
Perry, Byhalia. 


SYNOD OF MISSOURI 

Lafayette—(M) M. Reith Gewin, Pleas- 
ant Hill; (E) Louis Montgomery, Hou- 
stonia. 

Missouri—(M) John Tranbarger, Aux- 
vasse; Leroy P. Gwaltney, Laddonia; (E) 
Robert Karsch, Columbia; Robert Kerr, 
Mexico. 

Potosi—(M) E. G. Crawford, Kennett; 
(E) Elmer B. Poage, Sikeston. 

St. Louis—(M) Herbert H. Watson, Web- 
ster Groves; James P. Duncan, Robertson; 
(E) Carl A. Loven, Overland; D. D. Sal- 
veter, Crocker. 

Upper Missouri—(M) Harry McColloch, 
St. Joseph; Walter Brown, Sr., Indepen- 
dence; Melvin Hester, (E) Earl Service, 
Kansas City; Ray Cheeks, Lawson; Gerald 
Young, St. Joseph. 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Albemarle—(M) Charles H. Brown, Tar- 
boro; Harold J. Dudley, Raleigh; J. W. B. 
Brooks, (E) Julian B. Fenner, Rocky 
Mount; John J. Mitchell, Ahoskie; George 
Brinkley, Wilson. 

Concord—(M) A. B. McClure, Barium 
Springs; S. C. Farrior, W. H. Matheson, R. 
F. Park, Concord; A. L. Moran, Statesville; 
(E) Dr. J. B. Woods, Davidson; Dr. N 
Sholar, Mooresville; W. E, Harris, Jr., 
Harrisburg; J. A. Poole, Kannapolis; J. L. 
Gourley, Marion. 

Fayetteville—(M) L. G. Calhoun, Laurin- 
burg; W. T. DuBose, Laurel Hill; George 
F. Houck, West End; L. B. McKeithen, Jr., 
J. F. Menius, (E) Guy O. Loftis, Fayette- 
ville; Guyton Smith, Dunn; H. R. Currie, 
Jackson Springs; Harvey L. Miller, Car- 
thage; McMurray McKellar, Rowland. 

Granville—(M) Alfred E. Thomas, Wilkes 
D. Macaulay, Kenly; Jesse M. Parks, 
Willow Springs; (E) B. K. Daniel, Hen- 
derson; H. B. Jennings, Jr., Oxford; Her- 
bert O’Keef, Raleigh. 

Kings Mountain—(M) Harry M. Moffett, 
Gastonia; Joe C. Wagner, Tryon; Thomas 
E. Henderson, Ellenboro; (E) Robert A. 
Grier, Dallas; anks Bolin, Stanley; O. J. 
Holler, Union Mills. 

Mecklenburg—(M) J. E. Wayland, Cor- 
nelius; H. M. Jefferson, E. Lee Stoffel, S. 
M. Hutchison, M. B. Prince, S. W. Yandle, 
I. H. Chadwick, B. F. Yandell, (E) H. D 
Niven, S. C. Capps, Joe W. McLaney, 
Charles A. Hunter, R. Z. Thomas, Charles 
G. Sellers, Charlotte; W. Harvey Morrison, 
Monroe; Thomas L. Kerns, Huntersville. 

Orange—(M) K. M. Misenheimer, Siler 
City; C. Linwood Cheshire, Jr., Burlington; 
W. T. Thompson, Richmond, Va.; J. 4 
Garrison, I. E. Birdseye, Joseph W. Flora, 
(E) Paul Boone, Greensboro; B. H. Wolfe, 
Burlington; Dr. Marvin S. Yount, Sr., Gra- 
ham; W. G. Springs, Sr., Reidsville; Henry 
A. Scott, Haw River. 

Wilmington—(™M) M. J. McChesney, Wil- 
mington; W. EK F. Little, Pollocksville; 
Charles L. Kirby, Atkinson; J. Fitzhugh 
Clark, Rocky Point; (E) Harold F. Aldrige, 
Southport; J. B. Stroud, Jr., Faison: Mac 
F. Jones, Leland; Grady Gillenwater, Jack- 
sonville. 

Winston-Salem—(M) G. M. Hollenhead, 
Lansing; Robert A, White, Jr., (E) T. J. 
— Winston-Salem; George Isenhour, 
Elkin. 





*(M)—Ministers; *(E)—Elders. Where 
no city follows a commissioner's name, 
his home town is the next one listed. 





AN unkind word is like a killing frost 
—no matter how it warms up later, 
the damage is done.—Source unknown. 
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Van Dusen Calls for 
United Mission Effort 


Buck Hits FAs, Pa. (RNS)—The 
president of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, called here for a 
united movement of all American Protes- 
tant churches and their mission agencies 
in each of the major foreign fields. 

Henry Pitney Van Dusen issued the 
call in an address to a conference on 
missions sponsored by the Woman’s Di- 
vision of Christian Service of the Meth- 
odist Church. 

He told 300 women missionary leaders 
that the ‘church cannot wait for the 
union of all its branches before it unites 
in missionary witness to peoples of cther 


lands and other faiths.” 

Citing the rapid growth of nationalism 
in every part of the world and the ‘“‘re- 
awakening of the ancient religions of 
Asia due to the nationalistic upsurge” 
he declared that the missionary program 
of the Protestant Church must be 
“strengthened and speeded.” 


“There is need for a single board— 
an ecumenical body of missions repre- 
senting all churches—in each of the 
major mission fields,’ Dr. Van Dusen 
said. ‘The world situation calls for a 
radically new strategy, with each de- 
nomination contributing resources and 
personnel to the direction of that board 
and for a world Christian missionary 
ecumenical council directing the whole.” 
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With Christians among men of “every 
race, nation and culture,” Christianity 
has become “a world faith for the first 
time in history,” the seminary head said. 

“We are now witnessing the beginning 
of a world church and it has come just 
in the nick of time,” he said. ‘“Hereto- 
fore, we have had churches, sects, frag- 
ments of the body of Christ. But in the 
past 150 years there have been more than 
100 major reunions of churches. We are 
at the dawning of a new day—the dawn- 
ing of the united and ecumenical church.” 


Two Famous Schools 
In Korea Are Merged 


New York (rRNS)—Merger of two 
leading Christian schools in Seoul, Ko- 
rea—Chosun Christian University and 
Severance Union Medical College—was 
announced here by the Cooperating 
Board for Christian Education in Chosen 
which will operate the merged co-edu- 
cational institution. It will be known 
as Yonsei University. 

The board also announced the appoint- 
ment of L. George Paik, formerly presi- 
lent of Chosen Christian University, as 
Yonsei’s first president. President M. 
S. Kim of Severance Union Medical 
College has been named dean of the 
Yonsei University Medical School. 

With an enrollment of some 4,000 stu- 
dents, Yonsei begins its existence with 
two vigorous building programs under 


way outside of Seoul—a rehabilitation 
program initiated by Chosun Christian 
University and a new medical school and 
hospital unit being developed by Sever- 
ance Union Medical College. 

In both of these, the board said, gen- 
erous assistance has come from such non- 
church sources as the U.S. Army, Amer- 
ican-Korean Foundation, and the United 
Nations Korean Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. 

Also currently under construction, the 
board said, is the U.S. Eighth Army 
Memorial Hospital which will be a per- 
manent part of the facilities of Yonsei’s 
medical school. 

The board also announced a grant 
from the China Medical Board of New 
York, Inc., of $450,000 toward a build- 
ing for the teaching of the basic medical 
sciences in the medical school. The 
China Medical Board formerly supported 
the Union Medical College in Peiping, 
China. 


Church Seeks FM Station 


New York (rRNS)—Riverside church 
here has filed application with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to set 
up a standard, 10,000-watt FM broad- 
casting station. 

It seeks to operate the station on FM 
Channel 294 on a 35-hour-a-week, non- 
profit basis. The station would have a 
range of 25 miles or more. 

Plans call for broadcasting music and 








deed is the day of salvation. 


pray for the work and the workers. 
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NOW HEBREW CHRISTIANS IN ISRAEL 
ORGANIZE A CHURCH 


Times of apostolic hardship have returned to Israel. 
Hebrew Christians with pain and agony have finally es- 
tablished an indigenous church. The congregation is so 
pitifully poor that the minister with our aid periodically 
invites members for meals in his home. This faithful 
worker and pastor as well as his hard-pressed Hebrew 
Christian congregation need help and support. 


Converts are being won not only in Israel but among Jews 
throughout Western Europe. Churches are needed as 
REV. JACOB PELTz re Homes for children and for the aged. The Inter- 

national Alliance has the organization and the plans if 
you will but arm them with the means. Now is the appointed time; now in- 


Help us meet and checkmate Communism and other unchristian forces arrayed 
against the people of the Promised Land. Give as the Lord leads—and PRAY, 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEBREW CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 


Rev. Jacob Peltz, Ph.B., B.D., Secretary 


Canada 
91-W Bellevue Ave. 
Toronto, Ontario 








education as well as religious programs. 
The religious programs would include a 
daily devotional period. ‘The station’s 
facilities would be available to other in- 
stitutions in the area. 


Recreation Training 


Two opportunities for training in rec- 
reation are scheduled in the South this 
spring. One, held in Asheville, N. C., 
April 1-5, will offer training in “Recrea- 
tion in Religious Organizations” as a 
part of the meeting of the Southern Dis- 
trict of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Elucation and Recrea- 
tion. Carl M. Lazenby, associate pastor 
of the First church, Little Rock, Ark., is 
chairman of the section. 


The fourth annual Assembly-wide rec- 
reation workshop will be held at Na-Co- 
Me, the conference center for the Synod 
of Tennessee, directed by R. E. Fakkema 
of the First church, Baton Rouge, La. 
It is scheduled for Apr. 29-May 3. 


RADIO & TV 


Presbyterian Series 


Kenneth G. Phifer, Alexandria, Va., 
pastor, will be featured for nine weeks 
in a radio series beginning April 28 on 
the Protestant Hour. 

The series will be carried by approxi- 
mately 300 stations across the nation. 

Mr. Phifer’s theme will Christian 
Citizenship, in line with the church’s 
1957 Forward With Christ Program. 

In most communities the program is 
heard at 8:30 a.m. (EST), but the time 
varies and local listings should be con- 
sulted. 





Series Available 


A radio series of 15-minute programs 
entitled ““Where We Live” is being pro- 
vided by the Protestant Radio and Tele- 
vision Center, 1805 Clifton Road, N. C., 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 

The emphasis of the series is on the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Christian Citizen- 
ship theme of the year. 

Now being heard on various local sta- 
tions, the programs will be available to 
churches free of charge for local use 
after May 1. 


TV Series 


Eleven evangelistic programs on film 
have been produced by the Presbyterian, 
U.S., divisions of evangelism and radio 
and television of the Board of Church 
Extension. 

No charge is made to stations for the 
films but a nominal rental charge is 
made for use of the films in churches. 

The present series will continue 
through the week of May 18, after which 
churches will be able to engage the films. 
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The Significance of Suffering 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for April 7, 1957 
Matthew 26:26-29, 36-46. 


The significance of suffering—that is 
what we would so like to know, es- 
pecially when it comes to us or to our 
loved ones. If we cannot fully under- 
stand the significance of suffering, we 
can find some light, and much help in 
meeting suffering from the example of 
Christ in the two incidents which our 
lesson brings before us. 


I. The Last Supper 


Thursday evening, the day before the 
Passover, Jesus ate his last meal with 
the disciples. During the course of the 
supper, having seen the disloyalty of 
Judas from its inception, Jesus an- 
nounced that one of those who sat at the 
table with him would betray him, a sug- 
gestion that must have caused blank 
consternation to the rest of the Twelve, 
and to Judas strained expectancy as to 
what his Master would say or do next. 
None of the disciples suspected the true 
culprit, and when they asked for his 
identification, Jesus merely said, “He 
who has dipped his hand in the dish 
with me will betray me.” Knives, forks 
and spoons were not then in use; a bit 
of bread was dipped in the common dish 
containing a sauce of bitter herbs. Par- 
taking of a common meal was an oriental 
pledge of fellowship. Jesus did not iden- 
tify the traitor. He merely pointed out 
that it was one who was even then par- 
taking with him of this sacred rite of 
fellowship. He added that his approach- 
ing death was in accord with the Scrip- 
tures (Ps. 22; Isa. 53), but that the one 
who betrayed him was bringing judgment 
upon his own head. 

In this scene Jesus appeals first to 
Judas’ better nature, and then to his 
fears, attempting to turn him from his 
evil course. But Judas was not to be 
dissuaded. He excused himself from 
the table, and went out into the night, 
still unsuspected by the eleven. 


After Judas had departed Jesus took 
bread and wine and, in the words which 
are so familiar to us, instituted the 
“Lord’s Supper.” His statement con- 
cerning the bread, “This is my body,” 
suggests two things: (1) As the bread 
is broken so Jesus’ body will be; (2) 
as they eat the bread and are nourished 
by it, so Jesus’ death will be not a tragic 
loss but for their benefit. His statement 
regarding the cup, “This is my blood 
of the covenant” (covenant is the word, 
rather than testament, as in the Kjv) 
would carry the disciples, mind back to 
Exodus 24:8 where God’s covenant with 
Israel had been sealed by the blood of a 
sacrifice, and then to Jeremiah 31:31-34 
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where the great prophet of the exile had 
predicted that God would make a new 
covenant with his people (It is “new 
covenant” in I Cor. 12:25 and in some 
mss. of Matthew’s Gospel), forgiving 
their sins and writing the law upon their 
hearts. 

Matthew says nothing of the continued 
observance of the supper. Paul, how- 
ever, tells us plainly, and his account is 
the earliest, that Jesus also requested his 
disciples to observe this memorial supper 
till he came again (I Cor. 11:24). It 
was to look back to his death and for- 
ward to the consummation of the King- 
dom: “I shall not drink again of this 
fruit of the vine until that day when I 
drink it new with you in my Father’s 
kingdom.” 

In the institution of the Supper Christ 
distinctly tells us in what aspect he 
would have his death remembered: Not 
as the tragic end of a noble career, not 
as the crowning proof of love, but as 
the inauguration of a new covenant, a 
new relationship with God made possible 
only by his death. Every time we eat 
the bread and drink the cup with faith 
in Christ who died for us, we are renew- 
ing the covenant which God has offered 
to us, and to all men in and through him. 
The bread and the cup bring to us the 
promise of forgiveness, the promise also 
of a life produced and sustained by com+ 
munion with Jesus Christ, and in the 
world to come the full fruition of unfail- 
ing blessedness, with participiation in 
his immortal life forevermore. 

“And when they had sung a hymn 
they went out.” “We have too often 
imagined Jesus going to his cross as 
a man haggard with woe,” says Buttrick. 
“Here we are told that he went singing 
—with a heart utterly dedicated and 
therefore, with a strange joy.” ‘Peace, I 
leave with you; my peace I give to you,” 
he had said to his disciples earlier in 
the evening (John 14:27). And when 
he had finished they sang a hymn and 
went out. He would have us meet life 
and death with that same brave and 
joyous faith. Such faith is made pos- 
sible for us by the presence available to 
us in the Lord’s Supper. 

ll. Jesus’ Agony 

Jesus went from the Upper Room to 
Gethsemane (meaning “the oil press,” 
evidently an olive orchard with press 
attached). The fourth gospel implies 
that it was a favorite haunt of Jesus and 
the twelve, and so it was probably a 
garden belonging to a personal friend. 
It was probably a rendezvous which 
Jesus had arranged with Judas. As 


Robinson says, it was “for Jesus the last 
parting of the ways. Escape is still 
possible, but it will be possible only a 
few moments longer. And so we have 
the full force of the prospect of the cross 
concentrated into these moments in an 
agony which is heightened by the unsatis- 
fied passion for human companionship 
and sympathy. Jesus leaned on his dis- 
ciples—his friends—and they failed 
him.” 

Feeling the need of companionship as 
he faced the great crisis of his life, Jesus 
left the main group and went forward 
with Peter and James and John, the three 
disciples who, heretofore, had entered 
most fully into his purpose. Then, as 
Matthew describes it, he began to be 
sorrowful—‘‘as if a sudden wave of emo- 
tion, breaking over his soul, had swept 
his human sensibilities before it.”” The 
unusual Greek word that follows, trans- 
lated as “‘very heavy” in the KJv, and as 
“troubled” by the revisers, may be in- 
tended merely to intensify the idea of 
sorrow; but more probably it adds an- 
other element, which Bishop Lightfoot 
describes as the “‘confused, restless, half- 
distracted state which is produced by 
physical derangement or mental an- 
guish.”’ 

“A storm of agitation and bewilderment 
broke his calm and forced from his pa- 
tient lips, little wont to speak of his own 
emotion or to seek for sympathy, the 
unutterably pathetic cry, ‘My soul is very 
sorrowful’—compassed about with sorrow, 
as the words mean—‘even unto death.’ No 
feeble explanation of these words does 
justice to the abyss of woe into which 
they let us dimly look. They tell the 
fact that a little more and the body 
would have sunk under the burden. He 
knew the limits of human endurance and, 
knowing it, he saw that he had grazed 
the very edge. Out of the darkness, he 
reaches a hand to feel the grasp of a 
friend and piteously asks these humble 
lovers to stay beside him, not that they 
could help him to bear the weight, but 
that their presence had some solace in 
it. His agony must be endured alone, but 
he desired to have them at hand, there- 
fore, he went but ‘a little forward.’ They 
could not bear it with him, but they 
could ‘watch with’ him. And that poor 
comfort is all he asks.” (MacLaren). 





Yet even that was denied him. Borne 
down with sleep, and failing to under- 
stand the seriousness of the approaching 
crisis, as the minutes lengthened into 
hours, the disciples fell asleep, while 
Jesus continued to strengthen himself for 
the ordeal through communion with the 
Father. 

Writes G. H. Knight: 

“The secret of their unwatchfulness is 
clear enough. They had never yet com- 
pletely taken in what he had so often 
said to them about the coming cross. They 
could not even yet bring themselves to 
believe that he would really die—die so 
awfully, die so soon. And they were also 
completely ignorant of their own weak- 
ness. They credited themselves with a 
valiant faith that existed only in their 
own imaginations. They were full of the 
self-security and self-confidence that al- 
ways precede a fall.” 
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lll. Jesus’ Prayer 

The burden of Jesus’ prayer was that 
if it were possible, without loss to the 
divine purpose, the cup might be removed 
from him. The cup signified his ap- 
proaching death, and all that it involved. 

It was not the physical horrors of a 
cruel death that weighed upon his soul 
(it was sororw, not fear, which weighed 
him down, and he could easily have 
avoided the cross, if driven by fear), 
nor was it merely or chiefly the defeat 
of his hopes, though doubtless that was 
an element in his grief. As Salmond 
says: 

“We must view Jesus’ feelings largely 
as the outcome of his Messianic experi- 
ence and consciousness. We must see the 
rejection of God’s people and the death 
virtually at its hands, from which he 
shrank with such agony of soul, in the 
light of his representative function, as 
the bearer of the Father’s message of 
goodwill and love to his erring children.” 

The cup was not Jesus’ death on the 
cross, but his death in consequence of 
man’s sin. In his own heart he felt the 
consequence, as no sinner could do; for 
on the one hand he loved mankind as no 
other had done, and on the other hand 
he so loved God that he saw sin, and all 
it involved, as God sees it. 

Jesus’ experience in the Garden of 
Gethsemane throws a flood of light upon 
prayer—the nature of prayer and also 
its value. As George A. Buttrick writes 
in his fine book on “Prayer”: 

“Jesus in Gethsemane confronted a 
problem both for thought and conduct. It 
was no wire in the road, no mere ap- 
pointment uptown, no tiny venom. He 
faced the ultimate derision. He who de- 
served our best was now victim of our 
worst. The land he loved disowned him. 
The fellowship of Israelitish faith, to 
which he brought a holy zeal, upbraided 
him and plotted his death. The state 
whose sword he met only with the Spirit’s 
sword, hurried him to his cross. His dear- 
est friends forsook him. Now death ap- 
proached—bitter, mocking, and foul with 
man’s selfishness. That was the black 
gauntlet flung. First, he met the onset 
with calm mind, being schooled in prayer, 
and his last words are still a gentle 
daybreak. Next he defined the crucial 
issue worthily: ‘How can I best fulfill 
God’s purpose?’ Then, in suspended 
judgment, hour after hour, he prayed, 
scrutinizing each alternative, staunchly 
rejecting each base proposal. Should he 
bring down earthy judgment on his foes? 
Should he seek a poor escape? Should 
he strike a bargain with Pilate and 
Caiaphas? Should he go elsewhere to 
teach, the world being in sore need of 
God? Should he accept death with stoi- 
cism? Or should he appropriate death 
in daring and creative faith? Then by 
prayer he made his choice, but found the 
prospect still so black that he must cry, 
‘O Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me; nevertheless not as I will, 
but as thou wilt.’ Finally, by prayer he 
gained power for the last great deed. 
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There was no denunciation of the foes 
who soon would kill him, or of the friends 
who had slept while his agony had been 
drops of blood. There was no wavering 
and no fear. ‘Rise, let us be going.’ Pray- 
er faced the shock, defined the issue, pon- 
dered alternatives, made the decision, and 
carried resolve into the deed of Calvary.” 

From such prayer we, too, can learn 
to pray. 

Hard it is, very hard, 

To travel up the slow and stony road 

To Calvary, to redeem mankind; far 

better 

To make but one resplendent miracle, 

Lean through the cloud, lift the right 

hand of power 

And with a sudden lightning smite the 

world perfect. 

Yet this was not God’s way, Who had 

the power, 

But set by it, choosing the cross, the 

thorn, 

The sorrowful wounds. Something there 

is, perhaps, 

That power destroys in passing, some- 

thing supreme, 

To whose great value in the eyes of God 

That cross, that thorn, and those five 

wounds bear witness. 

—From “The Devil to Pay” by Dorotuy 
L. SAYERS In Masterpieces of Religious 
Verse, edited by James D. Morrison, Har- 
per and Bros. 

Jesus’ experience in the Garden of 
Gethsemane throws light particularly 
upon what we term “unanswered prayer.” 
It indicates, for one thing, that our most 
earnest desires should be sent heaven- 
ward, with the condition, implied or ex- 
pressed, “nevertheless not my will but 
thine be done.” As Herman has said: 

“True faith does not see in God an 
indefinite power that holds both good and 
ill fortune in its hand, and which may 
perhaps be influenced by men’s stormy 
asking. Our faith sets us rather before 
a God, whose help is certain. . .. The 
natural desire of the troubled creature to 
influence the will of God to its own 
advantage vanishes in Christian prayer 
because we feel that our supplications are 
laid before a God who loves us more than 
father or mother can,” 
and who will answer us not according 
to our asking, but according to his in- 
finite wisdom and love. 

That is what Martin Luther meant 
when he said: 

“A Christian knows that he is not re- 
fused what he has prayed for, but finds 
instead he is helped in all of his troubles, 
for God gives him strength, to bear his 
troubles and to overcome them, which is 
just the same thing as taking them away, 
and making them no longer misfortune 
or distress, seeing that they have been 
overcome.” 

In other words, if God for any reason 
cannot answer the petition, he is always 
ready to answer the man. If we are liv- 
ing our life at all close to God, we will 
find that he is always ready to do one of 
two things—either he will change the 
circumstances or else he will change us. 

That was Jesus’ experience in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. He praved that 
God might take the cup from his lips, 
and God did not answer that petition, 
but he did answer Jesus. Jesus went 
out from the garden with a steadiness 


that no suffering could shake, with a 
loyalty to his cause that no danger could 
relax, with a magnanimity in his heart 
that neither jibe nor insult nor jeer could 
embitter, and with a peace in his soul 
that not even the cross could destroy. 
And as we follow Jesus from the Garden 
in Gethsemane to the cross on Calvary, 
we know that there is nothing that prayer 
cannot accomplish for the man. If for 
any reason God cannot answer our peti- 
tions, he is always ready to answer us. 

Perhaps the evangelists had no such 
intention, says Plummer, but they ex- 
hibit a tragic irony in placing our Lord’s 
prayer in the garden immediately after 
the confident boasting of Peter and his 
companions. ‘The apostles are so sure 
of their own strength that they will not 
allow the possibility of failure, even 
when they are forewarned by Christ. The 
Son of Man is so conscious of the weak- 
ness of his humanity that he prays to 
the Father that he may be spared the 
approaching trial.” Finding the dis- 
ciples asleep he bids them watch and 
pray, not for him, but for themselves, 
for while the spirit is willing, the flesh 
is weak. ‘Two interpretations of verse 
15 are possible: (1) that of the KJv 
which translates the original as an im- 
perative. Jesus had mastered himself, 
and the hour of trial had passed. He no 
longer needs the support he had asked 
of them a few moments previously. They 
might sleep, while he, confident of him- 
self and of his Father’s love, awaited 
the traitor; (2) that which (of the rsv) 
makes the words an exclamation of sur- 
prise. As Moffatt translates it: 

“Still asleep? Still resting? The hour 
is near, the Son of Man is betrayed into 
the hands of sinners. Come, get up and 


let us go. Here is my betrayer close at 
hand.” 


This is the preferred rendering. In 
the light of the paschal moon Jesus, but 
not the prostrate disciples, could see the 
betraver approaching, and he went for- 
ward calmly to meet him. 


For Further Consideration 

1. Our Gethsemane. How do you 
understanding the saying, ‘‘Every life 
has its Gethsemane’? In what sense 
is it true? 

2. Our prayers. What do we need to 
learn most from Jesus’ prayer, from the 
disciples’ lack of prayer? If God can- 
not answer our petitions, are we willing 
for him to answer us? Can we honestly 
say, ‘Nevertheless not my will but thine 
be done.” 

All those who journey, soon or late, 

Must pass within the garden’s gate; 

Must kneel alone in darkness there, 

And battle with some fierce despair. 

God pity those who cannot say: 

“Not mine but thine”; who only pray: 

“Let this cup pass,” and cannot see 

The purpose in Gethsemane. 

—ELLA WHEELER Witcox, from Master- 
nieces of Religious Verse, edited by Mor- 
rison. 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Abingdon Book Award for re- 
ligious writing (except fiction and 
poetry) has been increased to $12,500, 
with $10,000 as an outright award and 
$2,500 as an advance against royalties. 
Deadline for manuscripts in the compe- 
tition is March 1, 1958. Minimum limit: 
35,000 words. 





* * x 


Harper & Brothers offer fellowships 
of up to $2,500 for a year’s work to en- 
able talented writers to finish book proj- 
ects in the fields of fiction, non-fiction 
and poetry. This is administered as the 
Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Trust, 49 
E. 33rd St., New York 16. 

* + 2 

Twenty-three out of 26 publishers of 
religious books reported recently that 
their sales in 1956 were ahead of 1955, 
with increases ranging from 6 to 35 per 
cent. * * * 

THE PSYSCHO-MEDICAL GUIDE. By 
Curt S. Wachtel. Psycho-Medical Library, 
New York. 318 pp., $5. 

Dr. Wachtel has added an interesting 
contribution to the numerous, current 
works on the problem of sickness and 
health. He prefaces his book with the 
promise that it is a guide “to a lifetime 
of good health.” This should be enough 
to make his work appealing to nearly 
everyone, and especially so to the numer- 
ous hypochondriacs. 

The book is generally inoffensive. 
Those who have no particular profes- 
sional axe to grind will see that the 
whole approach is based upon the com- 
mon proposition that a person should be 
treated as a person. Of course, this will 
not be acceptable to the absolute Freud- 
ians, of whom there are but few nowa- 
days, nor to the Christian Scientists or 
certain faith healers, nor to one who 
holds that consciousness can be com- 
pletely described by giving its physical 
dimensions. Dr. Wachtel expresses the 
view that the person is an inseparable 
combination of body, psyche, and soul. 
Thus he gives practically everyone a 
basis for interest. 

The book is divided into four parts: 
“Getting Ready for Disease,” ““The Voice 
of the Organs,” “The Soul in Bondage,” 
and “Inside the Person.” These parts 
are divided into chapters in each of 
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which the author emphasizes ‘“‘one spe- 
cial aspect of psychosomatic illness.” He 
begins each chapter with a theoretical dis- 
cussion of the relation of symptoms to 
basic physiological, mental, and emo- 
tional interactions. He then presents 
certain case histories. He concludes the 
chapter with practical explanations and 
suggestions concerning the illnesses de- 
scribed. 

This book will appeal to the religious, 
for Dr. Wachtel declares the value of 
right religious belief. For example, 
speaking of patients with suicidal inten- 
tions he says, “‘Most often it is the recon- 
struction of the patient’s moral and re- 
ligious beliefs which changes his moti- 
vation and gives him back his will to 
life.” The book, too, will commend itself 
to those who hold the currently popular 
theory that truth about personality is 
best expressed in case histories. 

C. Lioyp AREHART. 
Farmville, Va. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR ANXIETY. Leslie D. 
Weatherhead, Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
Tenn., 157 pp., $2.50. 

Even the great Dr. Weatherhead has 
known anxiety and depression and in 
this book he seeks to share some prac- 
tical aids toward the cure, such as: fac- 
ing the symptoms of anxiety, disregard- 
ing them if we can, keeping them out of 
the main part of the mind, and sharing 
the anxiety with a very select group and 
no others. 





THE NEW, BEST-SELLING 
RAND MSNALLY 





 -_ a handsome gift book for all 
who read and love the Bible. 40 pages 
of beautiful, new full-color maps, 200 
photographs, many detail maps, 448 
pages of engrossing text —all combine 
to make this the best guide to the his- 
tory and geography of the Bible. 


By DR. EMIL G. KRAELING 
noted Biblical scholar 


$8.95 at all booksellers 
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Anxiety must be challenged so that 
we can move upward and leave it. Leave 
it alone and we escape into invalidism; 
face it and get help from God and others 
and we are well on our way toward heal- 
ing. “There are... treasures of dark- 
ness. The darkness, thank God, passes, 
but what one learns in the darkness, one 
possesses forever.” 

Joun A. WoMELDoRF. 
Waynesboro, Va. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Increasing Reading Effiiency. Lyle L. 
Miller. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. $3.25, 
paper. 

The Protestant Churches of America. 
John A. Hardon. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md. $5. : 

The Essential Life. Stephen Berrien 
Stanton, Richard R. Smith Publisher, Inc., 
West Rindge, N. H. 2.50. 
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Here is a recommended Easter gift 
for all children in your Primary 
department or class. 


BIG FAMILY 


by Alice Geer Kelsey, 51 pages. 


Brief stories and colorful pictures 

based on the possible experience of 

a Dutch boy and girl as the repre- 

sentatives of the worldwide Chris- 

tian church came to Amsterdam. 
Chapter Titles: 

The World Comes to Holland 

Morning Star VI 
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The Hospital in the Valley 

Jesus and the Navajo Children 

The World at Easter 

Originally published by Westmin- 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








U. S. Ministers 

Albert E. Dimmock (OuTLooK, Mar. 18) 
has accepted the position of secretary of 
evangelism for the Board of Church Ex- 
tension. 

Harry H. Bryan, Huntington, W. Va., 
has been called to become assistant 
minister of the Covenant church, Char- 
lotte, N. C., and he has accepted. 

Herbert L. Underwood, Towson, Md., 
has accepted a call to the Second church, 
Newport News, Va., effective May 1. 

James S. Clinefelter, former United 
Presbyterian pastor of Eighty Four, 
Pa., is now assistant pastor of the Miami 
Shores church, 602 N. E. 96th St., Miami 
38, Fla. 

Kyle E. Barr, formerly of East Tallas- 
see, Ala., has been dismissed to the 
fellowship of the Independent Evangelical 
Churches, 

C. C. Acevedo, 103 Cabot St., San An- 
tonio, Texas, has been honorably retired 
by Central Texas Presbytery. 

George H. Farr, formerly of 
field, Ky., now serves the 
church. 

S. B. M. Ghiselin, retired, is now at 
1222-A Seminary St., Key West, Fla. 

J. V. Franco, formerly of Gonzales, 
Texas, now serves the El Principe de Paz 
Church, Box 766, Mercedes, Texas. 

J. Campbell Jeffries, formerly of Man- 
chester, Tenn., has been installed as 
pastor of the Decherd, Tenn., church. 

James W. McNutt, formerly of Moun- 
tain Home, Ark., is serving the Second 
church, Fort Smith, Ark. 

Robert S. Newcomb, from Chalmette, 
La., to Box 159, St. Bernard P. O., 
La., where he is pastor of the Creedmoor 
church. 

E. A. Jupiter, who has 
Congregational- Christian fellowship, is 
now organizing a church in St. Johns 
Presbytery. Address: 3504 Spaulding Rd., 
Orlando, Fla. 

D. Edward Renegar, from Jackson, Ky., 
to 400 Sixth St., Bristol, Tenn., where he 
is pastor of the Fairmount church. 

Robert W. Simpson, from Powhatan, 
Va., to Box 2063, Colonial Heights, Va., 
where he serves the Colonial Heights 
church. 

William L. Van Auken, who has been 
studying in Cambridge, England, is now 
assistant pastor of First church, Houston, 
Texas, 5300 S. Main St., Houston 4. 

Lewis O. Waterstreet, Kimball, Nebr., 
has been divested of office without cen- 
sure by El Paso Presbytery. 

Russell D. Toms, formerly of Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla., is assistant pastor of 
Memorial Church, Box 2047, W. Palm 
Beach, Fla. 


Morgan- 
Corbin, Ky., 


been in the 


Robert D. Thom, Jr., formerly of New 
Albany (USA) Presbytery, who has been 
studing in the School of Missions, Hari- 
ford, Conn., is now an evangelist in Guer- 
rant Presbytery (U.S.), Wheelwright, Ky. 


USA Ministers 

Gaius J. Slosser, professor of church 
history at Western Theological Seminary. 
Pittsburgh, for the past 30 years, will be 
retired at the end of the present term. 
Two books by Dr. Slosser are being pre- 
pared for publication at the present time. 

Robert F. Sheaffer will end his service 
with the First Tarrentum (Pa.) church 
March 31. He plans to write and lecture 
for a year. 

Arthur R. Kaufman, formerly of Alli- 
son Park, Pa., has begun his new work as 
pastor of Bethany church, Johnstown, Pa. 

Henry M. Ostermeier, formerly of 
Brookings, Ore., has become pastor of 
the Yucaipa Valley church, California. 

Paul L. Hall, formerly of Lompoc, 
Calif., is now pastor of Little Church of 
the Desert, Twenty-nine Palms, Calif. 

Robert E. Palmer, formerly assistant 
pastor of the First church, Santa Monica, 
Calif., has been installed as pastor of 
that church. 

Arthur T. Bailey has become director 
of new church development for the 
Church Extension Board, Los Angeles, 
Calif. He was formerly pastor of the 
Eagle Rock church. 

Seth A. Parker has resigned as pastor 
of the Pacific Beach church, San Diego, 
Calif. 

Stanley N. Jones, formerly of Florence, 
Ariz., has become pastor of the Placentia, 
Calif., church. 

Tetsuo Saito, formerly of Chicago, now 
serves the First church, Wintersburg, 
Calif. 

Carl E. Berger, formerly of Brawley 
Calif., is minister of visitation for the 
First church, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Reuel W. Beach, formerly of Bangor, 


Me., has become psychological counselor 
on the staff of the Pasadena, Calif., 
church. 

Frank S. Hamilton, Jr., formerly of La 
Mesa, Calif., is minister of education at 
Calvary church, S. Pasadena, Calif. 

Mary Van Arsdale, who has been serv- 
ing the Los Angeles Boards of Christian 
Education and Church Extension, has 
joined the faculty of San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary as an instructor in 
Christian Education. 


DEGREES 

John C. Walker, of Trinity church, 
Pasadena, Calif., and the faculty of Occi- 
dental College, was recently awarded a 
Ph. D. degree by the University of South- 
ern California. 

Honorary degrees to be awarded at 
Presbyterian College (S. C.) June 3 will 
go to the following: D.D. Neil E. Trues- 
dale, Newberry, S. C.; Allison F. Williams, 
Atlanta, Ga.; LL.D. to Douglas G. Mac- 
Rae, Atlanta, Ga., layman. 


DEATHS 

Mark L. Phillips, 80, died near his birch- 
place, Taylor, Miss., Jan. 25. After his 
retirement in 1920 on account of illness, 
he did home mission work in North Mis- 
sissippi Presbytery for many years. Two 
sons are ministers: Everett, Minden, La., 
and. Carl in Crowley, La. 


OHIO CHAPLAIN 


Homer G. McMillen, Columbus, Ohio, 
has been appointed chaplain of the Ohio 
Senate in the 102nd General Assembly. 
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